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Dog Foods 


S. S. PIERCE CO 


Six Convenient Stores 
Telephone KENmore 7600 


James Forgie’s Sons 
17 Merchants Row 


Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice: —We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P. C. A. 


Quick Relief! 


For rashes and all forms of itching, burn- 
ing, disfiguring skin irritations. 


Cuticura Ointment 


Price 25c. Sample free of “Cuticura,” Dept. B, Malden, Mass. 


“THE SPIRIT OF 
MOTHERHOOD” 


An unusually attractive 
“Duotone” print of the 
beautiful painting, “THE 
SPIRIT OF MOTHERHOOD,” 
by Sarah J. Eddy, has 
been made and offered for 
sale. Part of the proceeds 
of sales to be used for 
humane education work 
among children in schools 
and elsewhere. A number 
of the prints are to be 
placed in _ institutions 
where they will be en- 
joyed by the inmates. 


Price One Dollar per copy 


Address 
American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston, Mass. 


Since 1832 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


for Be Kind to Animals Anniversary, April 20-25 
and Humane Sunday, April 19,1931 


For Sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A, 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, 


Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


(Titles in bold face are of books.) 


Our Dumb Animals, January to December, 


1930, bound in cloth ... $1.25 
Our Dumb Animals, J: inu: wry to December ; 

1929, bound in cloth, specia! 3 75 
Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, with attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in the set ... $1.00 
Be kind to Animals Blotters, 61¢ x 33y..... £$0.50 per 100 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cents ... paper, 20 ets. 
What Constitutes Cruelty ,Francis H.Rowley, $0.30 per 100 


Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5 ets. hor. 5.00 “ * 
The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Dis ises,ete. .60 
Humane Education Leaflet No.5 
The Horse’s Prayer 
The Horse's Point of View in Wi inter, eard . 1.00 “ ¢ 
Advice on Stable Management, card ....... im * * 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow ...... wa ** 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 ..........small, 50 cts. 
Distemper i in Dogs, Dr. Schneider ......... Free 
Rabies vs. Running Fits, Dr. Schneider. ... . Free 
LE Suilongy’ on the Dog, by Vest, post-card .....$ $1.00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease .. “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 . 
What the Chained Dog Says .............. «6S 
About the Bird 
The Lady of the Robins ................ cloth, 35 ets. 
The Trial of the Birds, play ne rer . $2.00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 . yi ied 
How the Birds Help the Farmer .......... ao * * 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............. Nees 
“Look at the Birds,”’ sermon by Dr. Jefferson .30 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health and Disease . . $0.60 per 100 
30 


A Letter to Owners of Cats ............... a 
Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ........ ey 

“« « 


‘The Beggar Cat,’ post-card, 6 ets. per doz. .50 


About Other Animals 


Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp., boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 

History and in Ethical Truth, E. P. 

For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cts. ........... paper, 15 ets. 
The Strike at Shane’ s, cloth, 30 ets. .paper, 15 ets. 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack I. ondon .. cloth, 75 ets. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 

for 15 cts., two for 25 ets., five or — . each, 10 ets. 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneide ar, 8 pp... .$1. - per 100 


Gripped in the Teeth of Steel, 8 pp. ....... “ 
What is the Jack London Club............ $30 
Foreword from “Michael Brother of Jerry”. .30 “ = « 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... im * « 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals. .50 * “ 


About Other Animals—Continued 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm Ani- 

Ways of Kindness. . ao * . 

Why the Toad is so Useful ...... 80 

Directions for the Care of Swine, revised, 4 pp. 1.00 

Simon Grub’s Dream, poem 


“« 


Humane Education 


The Humane Bulletin, for use in schools, 
12 cents each; ten for $1.00 
Care and Kindness for Our Animal 
Friends, 29 pp., paper covers, many illus., 
15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 
15 cents each; seven for $1.00 
The Teacher's Helper in Humane Education, 
Humane Education—for Parents and Teach- 


Pic ture Lesson Cards, eac h, 10 cts., set of eight, 35 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Pennants .......... each, 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals’’ Placard ........ .. each, 3 cts. 
Humane Education, : Handbook on Kind- 
ness to Animals, Reynolds .............. cloth, $1.00 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, cloth, 35 ets. 
paper, 15 cts. 

Friends and Helpers (selections for school 

Animals as Seen by the Poets, Guy 

Richardson, 32 pp. cloth, 35 ets., paper, 10 cts. 
Address to Boston Publie Schools... ... . $2.00 per 100 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals .... 3.00 
Humane Day in Schools, 1931, with class- 

room project, 8 pp 
Humane Sunday, selec tions from clergy men, 


200 * * 


Our Little Brothers Ng Sisters, sermon for 

boys and girls, by Jefferson, 4 pp. > .¢ 
Humane ation, ut to Teach and How 

God's Dumb 'c reatures, sermon by Dr. Cad- 

Early Lessons in Kindness or C 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education,8 pp.1.50 “ 
A Talk with the Teacher 
The Coming Education .................. 
A Festival of Tender Mercies ............. me |S 
“Sanctuary! Sanctuary!’ Selections from 

book by Dallas Lore Sharp, 32 pp ....... each, 5 cts. 
A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ...........- Free 

Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons, three styles 

Mercy, Humane Society, or 

star on blue ground, with 

gilt letters and border, one cent each Ry y. 
Bs adges, gold finish, large, small, 5 ets. 

“Band of Mercy” Pennant .......... 35 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life, with Music, 8. J. Eddy 50 ets. 


Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only). . $3. = per 100 
Band of: Mercy Membership Card ......... 

How to Form Bands of Merey ...........- 
Does it Pay, story of one Band of Mercy... .30 “ “ 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


The Outstanding Attraction in Filmdom for 
BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


The Silent Screen Pleads Eloquently the Cause 
of Our Dumb Animals in This 
Illustrated Version of Longfellow’s Popular Poem 
EARLY APPLICATION NECESSARY FOR DATES IN APRIL 


State whether 16 mm. for portable machines, or 35 mm. (either regular or safety) film is required. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 
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ANGELL IN 1868. AND FOR FORTY. 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


U.S. Trade Mark, Registered \ 10 


Giory To 
GOD, 

Peace on EARTH, 
KINDNESS, JUSTICE 
AND MERCY 
Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1919 


Boston Office, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Many hunters and game commissioners 
seem to think the Migratory Bird Treaty 
was intended to justify open seasons to 
kill the birds rather than to make it eas- 
ier for them to live. 

An unusual thing occurred in Spring- 
field last month. The owner of a beautiful 
dog, loved by the entire neighborhood, beat 
him so cruelly that he had to be put to 
sleep. The neighbors posted a statement 
on the town bulletin board, expressing their 
affection for the dog and their regret that 
such a citizen should be a resident among 
them. 

The work of the Jack London Club will 
not be finished till the wretched moving 
picture films depicting trained animal acts 
are driven from the stage. If the people 
who laugh at many of these exhibitions 
could know what cruelty is involved in 
training the poor animals they would with- 
draw their patronage from the places that 
feature them. 

To parents who buy guns for their boys: 
Last month in a California town two boys 
traveling about the streets with a 38-cali- 
ber revolver and looking for something to 
shoot fired at an unfortunate cat across 
the road. The bullet was deflected by the 
pavement and killed a little seven-year-old 
girl playing outside her home. 


It is a well-known fact that all through 
the War George Bernard Shaw correspond- 
ed with prominent Germans. 

The correspondence was all examined by 
Scotland Yard, of course. “Finally, one 
day,” said Shaw, “they came to me and 
said they couldn’t find in their lists of Ger- 
man generals the names of two mentioned 
by my correspondent and they wanted to 
know the meaning of this. I took the let- 
ter and found that my friend had declared 
that German victory was sure. It would 
not be won by General Von Hindenburg nor 
General Von Ludendorff, but by Generals 
Bach and Beethoven. Scotland Yard did 
not know these two!” 


Why? 


HY don’t you confine yourself to 

the welfare of “dumb animals’? 
What business has a Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals using the 
columns of its magazine championing the 
cause of the colored man, or of the In- 
dian, or of the World Court, or denounc- 
ing war and militarism, or meddling with 
anything outside of the animal world? How 
many times we have received letters ask- 
ing these questions! They remind us of 
the question so often asked of many a 
preacher who has been foolish enough to 
think that the gospel he preached had a 
direct bearing upon a man’s daily life in 
trade and in all his other human relation- 
ships, and, thinking so, has said it. Then 
some regular Sunday Christian, who didn’t 
intend to let his religion interfere with his 
business, walks down the aisle after the 
sermon and says, “Why don’t you stick to 
the gospel?” (implying that’s what we 
hired you for) “and leave other things 
alone?” 

The answer to this “Why” at the begin- 
ning of this article we have given several 
times. The fact is Our Dumb Animals is 
the magazine of two Societies, as will be 
seen at the top of this page—the American 
Humane Education Society is purely edu- 
cational in its purpose. From its begin- 
ning, more than sixty years ago, it has 
been published on the ground that nothing 
that really concerned the welfare of men or 
of animals was foreign to it. Mr. Angell, 
who founded it, used its pages to plead 
for the wronged and oppressed, whether 
they walked on two legs or four. 

He pleaded for our pure food laws, at- 
tacked the evil of using poison in the man- 
ufacture of wall paper, had much to say 
about strikes and mob violence, never 


ceased to denounce war and to speak in 
season and out of season for peace, even 
as far back as two score years ago he 
warned his countrymen against the evils 
of a communism he already detected insid- 
iously at work in the country. Mr. Angell 
was a very wise lawyer, a level-headed 


man who never allowed his sympathies 
with suffering in any of its forms to force 
him into exaggerated utterances or extreme 
statements. His policy for the magazine 
has become a tradition we have felt well 
worth preserving. If only we could please 
all our readers always! When we cannot, 
we must ask for their tolerance and their 
belief that we are following such light as 
is granted us. 


Who Shall Declare War? 


A great World Disarmament Confer- 
ence is called for February next. On what 
takes place at that Conference may hang 
the life or death of our present civiliza- 
tion. If the people of the nations want 
peace they can have it. If they are con- 
tent to keep on buying, selling, eating, 
drinking, and leaving their national af- 
fairs in the hands of cheap politicians and 
men anxious to get rich out of war, then 
they can have war, and war they will have, 
and war they will deserve. Furthermore, 
the next war, should it come, will be as 
much worse than what Sherman said it 
was as Jonathan Edwards’ hell was worse 
than any modern conception of it. The 
day may come, it will come if we demand 
it, when the men and women of a nation 
will decide whether or not they will send 
their sons onto battlefields to be mowed 
down by murderous guns or leave it to a 
handful of men to whom they have been 
weak enough and indifferent enough to 
give the power to declare it. 


We shall be glad to send to anyone in- 
terested a copy of the report for 1930 of 
the remarkably fine work accomplished last 
year at Fez, Morocco, by the American 
Fondouk Maintenance Committee. 


Friends of the American Fondouk work 
in Fez, Morocco, will regret to learn that 
Madame A. Dumas of Morocco died quite 
suddenly, shortly after her acceptance of a 
place on the Committee. 
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The Captive 


ELLEN S. G. VAUGHN 


This ragged, sullen, restless beast 
Beside the red gas-pump confined 

Was once a self-respecting bear 
Who asked no odds of humankind. 


His home was in the cool, deep woods, 
Where he was free and unafraid; 
His range was all the mountain side,— 
And his to choose the sun or shade. 


He never killed except for food; 

He lived his life as nature planned, 
In perfect health, alert and wise 

In all the lore of Bruinland. 


I’d like to take a file and cut 
Right through the chain that holds him 
there, 
And see him lope off to the woods, 
Once more a free and happy bear. 


No one denies the right of amusement 
producers to engage dare-devil actors to 
indulge in dangerous or sensational per- 
formances, but once they force animals in- 
to such occupations the matter assumes a 
serious aspect from the humane stand- 
point and calls for restraint. 


“If we desire to cultivate a closer inti- 
macy with the wild animals,” says H. S. 
Salt, “it must be an intimacy based on a 
genuine love for them as living beings and 
fellow-creatures, not on the superior power 
or cunning by which we can drag them 
from their native haunts, warp the whole 
purpose of their lives, and degrade them 
to the level of pets, or curiosities, or labor- 
saving automata. The key to a proper un- 
derstanding of the wild, as of the tame, 
animals must always lie in such sympa- 
thies.” 


The Massachusetts House Bill which 
would have opened the hunting season on 
bob-whites over the entire state, has been 
granted “leave to withdraw.” Dr. John 
B. May, State Ornithologist, says of it: 
“It was opposed by many sportsmen’s or- 
ganizations and by the Division of Fisher- 
ies and Game. Bob-whites are apparently 
increasing in some parts of Massachusetts 
and are reported sporadically in regions 
where they have been unknown for years, 
but to allow shooting in those regions 
today would, I believe, result in the local 
extermination of this valuable species. I 
am not opposed to reasonable shooting, but 
no man or group of men has the right to 
exterminate a bird which, as we are fre- 
quently told, ‘belongs to all the people of 
the state’.” 


The Jack London Club, with its more 
than 500,000 adherents, has made its 
influence felt in the suppression of ani- 
mal actors upon the stage. If no other 
humane restraints are brought to bear 
upon the traffic and training of animals 
for film production, this club has at- 
tained a standing and reputation suffi- 
cient to curb the picture-making indus- 
try in the matter of cruelty to animals, 
if its members live up to their obliga- 
| tion. 
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How Elephants Are Captured in the 
Forests of Annam, Indo-China 


WILLIAM THOMPSON, 


F.R.G.S. 


UNDER COVER OF TAME ELEPHANTS, THE ADROIT NATIVE HUNTER ROPES A 
CAPTIVE BY THE LEGS AND LASHES HIM TO A TREE 


phants are captured by means of 

domesticated brothers which serve 
as decoys. The domestic elephants are 
corraled in an enclosure or kraal, con- 
structed in the jungle, and the herd of wild 
elephants is thus attracted into the en- 
closure. 

In Annam, the “Muongs,” hunt ele- 
phants in a different and more heroic man- 
ner. When they depart on a hunting ex- 
pedition, the hunters equip several domes- 
tic elephants, but for arms carry only a 
long pole at the end of which is fixed a 
rope terminated by a slip-noose. The cara- 
van composed of six or seven elephants and 
their drivers set out for the neighboring 
forests, in search of their game. When the 
Annamites sight a herd of wild elephants 
feeding in the midst of giant ferns, they 
attempt to separate one of the members 
from his grazing companions. This accom- 
plished, the nearest hunter perched on the 
neck of his mount extends his pole, and 
forces the runaway to stop by passing the 
slip-noose of the rope under one of his 
hind feet. 

When the fugitive is stopped the hunters 
lead their elephants around to cage him, 
and one of the agile drivers ties the beast 
to a tree. At first the captive pachyderm 
struggles desperately and tries to free him- 
self. At the end of a day or two in con- 
tact with his confreres and having been 
treated kindly by his captors, he becomes 
docile, and is led to the village with his 
companions in captivity. 

It is often necessary to pursue the herd 
for many days before one beast can be 
separated from the herd. Things do not 
always go smoothly. After the capture of 
its child, for example, a mother elephant 
may become furious and charge her ag- 
gressors. If she succeeds in seizing one of 


O N the island of Ceylon, wild ele- 


them with her trunk she throws him vio- 
lently to the ground, then crushes him by 
placing her great hoof on his chest. 

Fortunately, the “Muong” is very adroit 
and very skilful in driving his mount, and 
usually extricates himself without injury, 
from any dangers inherent to these excit- 
ing hunts. 

In this way, not only in Annam but 
throughout French Indo-China, the lumber- 
men from time to time increase their herds 
which serve them as beasts of burden, haul- 
ing timber to the sawmill, river or ports 
of shipment. 


Cruelty in Moving Pictures 


Editor, Our Dumb Animals: 

The use of animals in moving pictures 
is increasing very noticeably and it seems 
a pity that the progress made in eliminat- 
ing the abuse from the stage should have 
to give way to the return of this type of 
amusement in another form. 

Would it not, therefore, do more good if 
all members of the Jack London club wrote 
their protests to the newspapers and to 
the producing companies? It seems as if 
there should be some way to counteract 
this growing menace to humane education. 

Sincerely yours 


We urge all members of the Jack Lon- 
don club to express their disapproval of 
offensive trained animal acts whenever and 
wherever possible. Both stage and screen 
are under public censorship. Let them be 
enjoined from catering cruelty as well as 
crime. 


A clipping from the Vineyard (Mass.) 
Gazette of Feb. 13, states that the last sur- 
viving heath hen was seen Feb. 6 by three 
Edgartown men in West Tisbury. 
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The Cats We Know 


E. M. STORY 


Gray cats, red cats, 
Tabby and white— 
Tawny cats, blue cats, 
And black as Night. 


Blue eyes, pink eyes, 
Amber and green, 
Oval eyes, round eyes, 
And slits between. 


Mangy coats, full coats 
Soft as silk; 

Wiry coats, stubbly coats, 
Coats of milk. 


Long tails, short tails, 
Tails like a stick, 
Furry and furless tails, 

Tails that flick. 


Merry cats, sad cats, 
Cats that yowl; 
Bold cats, meek cats, 
Cats that growl, 


Hunting and fishing cats— 
Rats for a meal; 

Bird cats, mice cats, 
Cats that steal. 


Pet cats, tramp cats, 
Rich cats and poor, 
Cats on the high roof, 
Cats on the floor. 


Every cat, all cats, 
Young cats and old— 

Blink at the sunshine 
And growl at the cold. 


“BONNIE BRAE”, A PURE PERSIAN 
Owned by Mrs. V. A. Amos, Boston 
Note his resemblance to the silver fox 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
The Perfect Cat 


EDWARD E. WHITING 


Photograph by Margery Rcse Whiting 


a way, under false pretences. “Patsy” 

is not our cat. Just now we are all 
out of cats. We have no cat. In the mat- 
ter of cats our house is barren. If the 
mice knew this, here is a pleasant home 
for them, with nothing worse than traps 
to fear; and there is not even a trap in 
working order. We are out of mouse traps 
as well as cats. Never cared much for 
mouse traps, anyway; they seem a mean 
trick on the mice, which are bright little 
creatures, and we like to see one—just one, 
that is. 

However, this has nothing to do with 
mice, and, speaking of Patsy, the cat really 
does not call up the idea of mice, because 
Patsy is not primarily a mouser. Maybe 
he hunts mice in his own home. We have 
never tried to pry into the secrets of his 
own home life. So far as we can judge, 
however, mice play little, if any, part in his 
life. 

Though our house is catless, from a resi- 
dent point of view, we have the use of a 
good cat, and what we are writing about 
now is this cat. We use him a la carte; or 
a la chat, it might be. He comes and goes. 

We have learned a great deal about cats 
since Patsy undertook our occasional so- 
ciety. To paraphrase the old poem, we 
learned about cats from him; yet maybe 
not. Patsy always seems a little different 
—not like other cats. Maybe the fact is 
that no cats are like other cats. Theirs is 
an individualistic philosophy and a some- 
what solitary life. Cats, whether tame or 
wild, don’t go in packs like dogs, people and 
playing cards. Each cat is completely one 
cat, the center of its own universe. 

It is our experience that one has to. ap- 
proach a cat subtly, they being subtle by 
nature and unresponsive to _ boisterous 
friendship. You cannot slap a cat on the 
back and say “Hello, old man!” and win 
the cat’s friendship that way. You can 
whistle to a cat if you want to, but usually 
this is lost wind. A cat’s response to your 
summons is motivated in the cat’s own 
mind, not in yours. The cat comes (1) 
because it is hungry, (2) because it wants 
to go where it is warm, (3) because it 
senses enemies approaching and_ seeks 
safety and asylum or (4) because it just 
wants to come in that direction. 

The cat does not come from fear, sense 
of duty, discipline or a desire for co-oper- 
ation. Winning a cat’s confidence is harder 
than taming an elephant; and less neces- 
sary. 

The old directions for training a dog 
start with Rule One: “You have to know 
more than the dog.” This does not work 
with cats. We are not discussing dogs, 
here. We confess, or boast, that we like 
dogs. There is a foolish idea in some 
places that if one likes dogs one does not 
like cats, and vice versa, but we never 
could see the logic or reason in that. We 
like charlotte russe and we like corned 
beef but not on the same dish. Yet one 
instinctively contrasts cats and dogs, be- 
cause they are the two favorite and fav- 
ored domestic pets. 


Te. story, or report, is presented, in 


be. 
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“PATSY,” OUR NEIGHBOR’S PET 


In the case of cats, one might as well 
waive at the start this idea of knowing 
more than the cat. You probably do not. 
If you do, it is of no consequence. No cat 
would believe it. What you have to do 
with a cat—and it is a very slow process 
and cannot be hurried—is to insinuate into 
the cat’s mind that you know that it knows 
more than you know. You don’t tell the 
cat this. The trick is to conduct your rela- 
tions with the cat rather from the cat 
point of view. Try and get a cat mind for 
the moment; yet retain the human touch. 
Indicate to the cat that you are glad to 
be admitted into the cat life. Don’t force 
this idea on the cat. 

In a way this manner of dealing with 
the cat is applicable to most animals. We 
have an idea that the animal world is cold 
towards the thought that mankind con- 
descends in making friendships with it. 
When you go to a dog or a cat or a horse, 
and maybe a camel or an armadillo or 
what not, and suggest the thought “here I 
am, a mighty Man (or Woman, of course), 
and I am willing to step down a moment 
from my high place and hold converse 
with you, you dumb animal,” the animal 
probably thinks something like “Hooey!” 

One really makes quite a little progress 
with animals by treating them as if they 
are understanding creatures. This is not 
to be done elaborately or ostentatiously, 
but in a casual manner, taking things for 
granted. When you walk along the street 
and meet a dog—a stranger—just say, off- 
hand, “Hello, dog,” and keep on walking. 
Watch the dog’s expression. Three times 
out of five he will flick his ear or eye or 
otherwise reply. 

Well, we have wandered around in ab- 
stractions and generalities and so far we 
have said practically nothing about Patsy. 

Patsy’s whole name, so far as we know 
it, is Patsy Abbott. He lives across the 
street from us in a home where he is very 
happy and where he wears a proprietary 
air when we happen, occasionally, to pay 
a call. He has lived there ever since he 
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was a small kitten, and he is satisfied. 
Sleek, well-nourished but not pudgy, clean 
—good publicity for his folks. Cats al- 
ways are that. They reflect their folks. 
A contented cat indicates a contented home. 

Some few years ago—we have lost count 
how many—Patsy began his long series 
of calls on us. Usually in the early fore- 
noon—not too early because he knows our 
breakfast hour is not before 8 o’clock. He 
comes slowly, sedately, up the rear side- 
walk, and sits down in front of the kitchen 
windows. If we part the curtains and 
give him the sign, he hurries to the back 
door and enters as we open it. If he 
misses us at the morning call, he comes at 
another hour. Almost daily. Only not in 
bad weather, when he remains in his own 
home, and, we have no doubt, sits and looks 
philosophically at the storm without. 

Patsy is a cat of rare character. He de- 
lights in attention, yet does not tease. He 
lies on the bare kitchen table, and rolls on 
his back, wiggling with delight. He rolls 
on a kitchen chair, pulling and pushing 
himself about by the rungs in the back, 
like an acrobat. He jumps on one’s lap, 
and then reaches up with his paws, hug- 
ging one about the neck, in a very ecstasy 
of friendliness. He thrusts his head under 
one’s arm, pushing hard to get closer, and 
purring like a—well, like a cat. 

Entering a room where there are several 
present, he goes from one to another, rub- 
bing a friendly rub against the ankles of 
each. He wants everyone to know how 
glad he is to see them all. If a member of 
the family is not there, he looks his ques- 
tion; then often trots upstairs and inspects 
each room for the missing person. 

He receives attention. He is irresistible. 
Then, after a time, attention relaxes. Other 
matters draw the family’s attention. Patsy 
takes the hint. This is his particular qual- 
ity. He knows immediately when he is 
superfluous and he at once goes to the door, 
sits down, and utters one single “meow.” 
In other words, “Well, guess I’ll be going. 
Good-bye.” 

Sometimes he likes to stay and snooze. 
His favorite place for this, the kitchen 
table. We part the curtains for him. He 
lies there in the dark of an evening, and 
alternates naps with wide-eyed gazing out 
across the back yard, taking note of in- 
truding dogs, thrusting his head forward 
to see motor cars, pedestrians going up the 
side street, bristling if an outlaw cat tres- 
passes in the neighborhood. 

Patsy has his share of tricks, or individ- 
ualities. His best performance in these 
sedate cathood days is sitting up on his 
haunches when one holds a morsel of food 
above him. He does not rear and claw. 
He rises gently, settles back like an expect- 
ant squirrel, and waits, his great eyes up- 
ward, his fore paws limp, drooping. 

In his younger days he was a frisky 
cat. He would chase and fetch a spool 
tossed across the room. Sometimes he re- 
calls this kittenhood delight, and repeats 
the performance, but with less enthusiasm 
than formerly. He delights to chase things 
under the edge of a rug, lying on the floor 
with one paw above and one beneath the 
rug, and working his hind paws like a 
machine. 

One night, about midnight, we admitted 
him as we came home late from an evening 
out. The family had retired. We admitted 
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him but paid little attention to him once 
he was in. We were busy hanging up the 
overcoat, etc. Patsy went straight up- 
stairs, into Mrs. W’s room, climbed a bu- 
reau and lifted the lid from a sewing bas- 
ket, drew forth a spool of sewing silk, 
jumped down to the floor with it in his 
teeth, jumped with it to the bed, poked 
Mrs. W. gently with his paw to awaken 
her, and laid the spool beside her where 
she could see it. An invitation to play. If 
that was not reasoning, what was it? 

That’s a sample. A similar performance 
has often been repeated. Patsy thinks— 
cat thoughts, of course. He is a personal- 
ity. We know him like a dear friend; and 
we are flattered to think he holds us in 
similar esteem. 

Animals will respond in kind to the 
way they are treated. Patsy responds 
rather more than the average, because he 
is more than usually intelligent. 

Patsy is a beauty. Tiger striped, two 
white front slippers, two white hind stock- 
ings, white breast, perfectly marked, long 
white whiskers—and wonderfully clean. 

We have known many cats. Patsy is the 
perfect cat. 


An Enemy to Canada Thistles 


WILLIS MEHANNA 


Having cut a patch of Canada thistles 
twice on my farm during the summer, I 
went out about October first to cut them 
again. I found only a few and they were 
just starting. I found many large plants 
dead and fallen over. Some had been dead 
only a short time. This puzzled me until 
I saw ground-mole burrows running under 
the dead thistle plants. Then I understood. 
The moles were eating the roots of the 
plant and killing it. Now that quarter-acre 
patch of thistles has nearly disappeared, 
and the moles saved me a lot of work. 

I had heard many farmers speak of hav- 
ing a patch of Canada thistles die out with- 
out any apparent cause, and now it is ex- 
plained. Moles had killed them out by eat- 
ing the roots and following them down into 
the earth so that the thistles could not live. 

The ground-mole’s food consists of worms, 
bugs and roots, and since the roots are 
usually those of noxious weeds the mole 
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should be protected and never trapped. 

Out here in the Midwest it is again:t 
the law to allow the Canada thistle to ma- 
ture on the farms. 


Oxen in Venezuela 
G. HOWARD LAW 


LONG the verdant valleys and fertile 
table-lands of the Northern Andes, 
where, beneath a tropic sun, grow side by 
side such varied crops as sugar-cane and 
wheat, bananas and cabbages, the ox is 
a creature of paramount importance. This 
is particularly so in the higher regions; 
for the simple mountain folk, living almost 
entirely by tilling the lonely slopes, use 
oxen for every possible agricultural pur- 
pose. The willing animals plough by drag- 
ging primitive wooden implements through 
the broken stony surface of the fields, and 
haul the harvests, by means of crude carts 
fitted with wooden wheels, to neighboring 
settlements. All as in the earliest times. 

To the sugar planter of the lower heights 
the ox is invaluable. During harvest, after 
the cane has been cut, oxen transport it to 
the crushing plant. This consists of a set 
of wooden rollers, set in motion by harness- 
ing to it an ox, the patient animal plod- 
ding slowly around the plant in circles, 
crushing the cane. 

The juice extracted by this means is 
boiled and run off into wooden moulds, 
solidifying into small squares. The result- 
ant preparation, known as “panela,” is a 
highly satisfying food, and much eaten by 
the poorer people. 

The native now proceeds to sell his 
product, perhaps to the nearest coffee 
planter; for the “peones” working on the 
plantations consume large quantities of the 
food. Again the ox proves useful, for if 
the distance is short and the going good— 
otherwise mules must be used—the “pan- 
ela” is loaded on to the backs of the ani- 
mals and, setting out across the mountain 
trails where primeval jungle covers the 
heights and where flocks of parrots fly 
chattering across the valleys, the oxen 
plod quietly and uncomplainingly along, 
until the sight of the coffee shrubs stretch- 
ing far up the slopes heralds the end of 
their journey. 


OXEN PULLING A WOODEN PLOUGH, PREPARING LAND FOR WHEAT-SOWING, 
AT SAN RAFAEL, OVER 10,000 FEET ABOVE SEA LEVEL 
IN THE VENEZUELAN ANDES 
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“Chinook” 


(A True Story) 
WINNIE LYNCH ROCKETT 


“Chinook” was just a dog—an arctic dog— 

But I will never be one-half the man 

He was! For twelve long years, heading 
my train 

Of huskies—lithe of limb and true of heart, 

Chinook was to me like a brother-soul. 


One day three team-dogs mutinied and 
sprang 

Upon their leader; when the onslaught 
felled 

Him, (he had never lost a fight before) 

I knew that as a lead-dog he was through. 


That very night Chinook bade me good-by: 

Three times he woke me with a gentle 
paw— 

No whines, just seemed to want to tell me 
something. 


Next day I did not harness him, and when 
We started down the trail he followed us 
A little way, then turned aside. The last 
I saw of that brave beast was on a bar 
Of ice, a long way off—alone on his 
Grim death-march. . . 

Old Chinook did not come back. 
Note:—It is a habit of the arctic dogs, when they 


realize that their end is near, to steal away and 
die alone. 

The above verse is based closely upon the narra- 
tive of the lead-dog in the Byrd Expedition, as re- 


counted by the driver of the team on his return to 
America. 


Chinook was once a patient at the Angell Me- 
morial Animal Hospital, Boston. 


A Grateful Dog 


LILIAN HAYDEN HIESTON 


Y brother had a frightfully ugly and 
M immensely valuable bulldog of whom 
I was mortally afraid. I was paralyzed 
with fright when he came near me. I 
happened to be left alone one very snowy 
day with this dog and a beautiful Gordon 
setter that I myself owned. The two dogs 
went out of doors and the setter frolicked 
gleefully in the snow, but the bull came in 
shivering and sick and wet through. I 
knew my brother would have a fit if the 
dog died so I put pieces of blanket in the 
kitchen oven and let them get very hot and 
wrapped the dog in them, replacing them 
with hotter ones when they cooled. I 
wrapped them tightly around him and 
rubbed him through them, and finally got 
him dry and warm. I almost fainted when 
he turned his great hanging jaws toward 
my hand but he only licked my wrist. 
From that day on he constituted himself 
my companion and protector. I think he 
would have killed anyone who molested 
me. I was a young girl and had to be 
much alone in a very lonely house sur- 
rounded by woods, so his protection was 
valuable. He watched everyone who even 
spoke to me. He seemed to take it for 
granted that my brother when he was at 
home could look after himself—I was the 
object of the dog’s entire devotion. I have 
done much for human beings but found in 
no one of them such gratitude. The dog 
was radiant for hours if I touched his head 
as I passed by and he was happiest when 
he could sit close to my feet and watch me. 
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The Passing of the St. Bernard 


P. B. PRIOR 


HE magnificent dog pack of the Al- 

pine hospices of Mount St. Bernard is 

growing smaller. Railroads and motor 
cars have reduced the number of wealthy 
persons who seek hospitality at the his- 
toric monastery. The poorer travelers have 
not the means to contribute appreciably to 
the alms’ boxes from which the enormous 
expenses of the Hospice are met, and those 
able to pay are exhibiting a growing in- 
clination to ignore their obligations. 

It is understood, and guide books remind 
the tourist of the fact, that travelers finan- 
cially able to pay for accommodation are 
expected to drop in the alms’ box an 
amount at least equal to that they would 
be compelled to pay for similar accommo- 
dation in a regular hotel at the same al- 
titude. Of 6,000 persons of this class who 
were guests of the monks last year, how- 
ever, only 1,000 fulfilled their obligation. 
In addition to these 6,000, the Hospices 
during the season entertained 17,000 pedes- 
trians of a lower financial order, smug- 
glers, laborers, etc., crossing the mountains 
in search of work or change of climate, 
small traders who had not the means to 
pay. 

Poverty has come to the Hospice which 
for almost 1,000 years has provided shel- 
ter and food for travelers across the great 
pass, and whose dogs have saved count- 
less thousands from death in the snows. 
No longer can the monks afford to keep 
up the great kennels of old. 

The Hospice on the Great St. Bernard 
pass was established in 962 by St. Ber- 
nard of Menthon, and is maintained today 
by Augustinian monks. 

The dogs came originally to Mount St. 
Bernard through an uncle of Charlemagne, 
who gave a pack of animals to the moun- 
tain chiefs in part payment of toll when 
he took an army over the pass in 773 A. D. 
For more than 1,154 years, then, the dogs 
have dwelt on the mountains. 

Saint Bernard of Menthon found them 
there when he established his Hospice on 
the great pass, and trained them in the 
saving of life. Later, about the year 1,000, 
when he erected a similar Hospice on the 
Little St. Bernard pass, he took there some 
of the dogs trained on the great pass. The 
Hospice on the little pass is now in charge 
of the military and religious order of 
Saints Maurice and Lazarus. 

It is the great pass which figures in the 
countless stories that have been iold 
through ten centuries of the heroic rescues 
by the dogs of travelers lost in the snows. 
To the school children of an older gener- 
ation no picture was more familiar or dear 
than that of one of the beautiful animals, 
a keg strapped to its chest, a keg of wine 
for the resuscitation of the traveler, worn 
out and chilled from wandering lost 
through the snows, whom it was the dog’s 
duty to lead to the shelter of the Hospice. 

A strange psychic understanding is said 
to exist between the dogs and their mas- 
ters. The dogs, it is said, will take their 
orders from none but the monks of the 
Hospice. The Brown Brothers and _ stu- 
dents may care for them, feed them, train 
them when young, and even live with 
them. But the dogs will undertake no 


rescue work, the story goes, until they have 
been taken, one by one, before one of the 
monks. No word is spoken at this strange 
interview. Man and dog gaze into each 
other’s eyes a moment, and then the brave 
beast sets out on its mission. 

A strong affection exists between ani- 
mals and men, and for generations not a 


“TURK,” A ST. BERNARD WHO SAVED 
THIRTY-TWO LIVES 


dog has been sold out of either of the Hos- 
pices, although offers of hundreds of 
pounds have been made for members of the 
pack. The size of the packs may be arti- 
ficially controlled, but their masters will 
not consent to the removal of a single one 
of their friends from its accustomed hab- 
itat at the top of the Alps. 


My Friend 


JOSEPH RUSSELL 
Serial No. 57419, Ohio Penitentiary 


I’ve found a friend, a friend sincere 
Who aids me on my way; 

His gladsome voice is mine to hear 
And brighter make each day. 


This friend I find of all most true, 
His heart is loyalty; 

When others I for cause eschew— 
Ah, at my side is he! 


When sorrow’s spell is gripping tight 
And I’m inclined to cry, 

This friend stands by the way to light 
And check my troubled sigh. 


When I am lonely on my way 
And sun is cloaked in fog— 
Ah, no one is so true, so gay, 
As this, my friend, my dog. 


“Be Kind to Animals” Anniversary, April 
20-25; Humane Sunday, April 19, 1931. 
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The Easter Chickens 


STATEMENT has been going the 

rounds of the papers that a humane 
society was about to prosecute every dealer 
in its city selling “Easter Chicks.” Of course 
no society could do this. There must be evi- 
dence of suffering and violation of the law 
before any legal action can be taken 
against any one selling animals of any 
kind. The society mentioned is probably 
intending to do just what ours does, viz., 
visit the places where these little creatures 
are sold, see that they are properly cared 
for, and protest against their sale to any 
one buying them to give to children as 
playthings, or to be neglected and left to 
die. Any case of cruelty to even a day-old 
chicken, when the evidence can be obtained, 
every Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals should deal with as it would 
with any other case of cruelty. 


What Shall We Plant for the 
Birds? 


Under this heading, Winthrop Packard 
of the Audubon Society says: 

With the mountain-ash in a group goes 
well the red cedar. A New Englander al- 
ways feels among friends when in a group 
of red cedars. So do birds, especially win- 
tering birds. The man feels the gently dig- 
nified personality of these erect, close-man- 
tled folk. In twilight, in a group, they 
are more like people than people them- 
selves. Under the close-set foliage of this 
olive-brown mantle the wintering birds 
find warmth and safety at night. The blue, 
berry-like fruit makes an aromatic and 
tasty breakfast for them, and they go forth 
at sun-up to their daily battle with the 
cold refreshed and stimulated. Often robins 
and bluebirds will winter far north where 
they are assured of food and shelter among 
close-growing cedars. So I would add larch 
and cedar to my tree-planting for the birds. 

Then he suggests the mountain ash, the 
box elder, the larch, the sumac, plants 
like the sunflower, and the hemp, and tan- 
gled shrubbery for their nests. These 
lovely children of the air—the birds — 
bring cheer and song and beauty to the 
home. They only wait to be your guests— 
guests you will love to see arrive and grieve 
to see depart. 


OUR 
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A Rodeo Governor 


DISPATCH to The Chronicle, San 

A Francisco, says: To his political feats 
of milking cows Governor Rolph is soon to 
add another endearing custom. He will don 
a “ten-gallon” hat in true Western style 
when he honors the Visalia rodeo with his 
official presence on June 6. 

The very hat he is to wear was presented 
to him a few days ago by a delegation 
from Visalia. It is a big cream-colored 
sombrero with broad brim and high crown, 
and will be quite in keeping with the high- 
topped Western boots that the Governor 
habitually wears. 


We are profoundly grateful that all gov- 
ernors are not so cordially endorsing these 
things known as rodeos with their brutal 
exhibitions. 


Animal Intimacies 


A certain Lord Lonsdale, a _ vice-presi- 
dent of the Royal S. P. C. A. of Great 
Britain, writes: I have seen a sheep-dog 
bitch suckling lambs; I have seen a spaniel 
suckling kittens; I have seen pheasants 
brooding chickens; I have seen partridges 
brooding curlews, and I have seen a tiger 
(brought back by H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales; it was a great friend and constant 
companion of mine and always loose and 
lived in my room) guarding swans at Tem- 
ple. How you can account for all these 
peculiarities I do not venture to explain, 
but they exist. I had a fox that lived in 
the kennels at Brigstock, and the hounds 
loved it and always made way for it at 
feeding time. 


In the Philippines 


A report from the Cebu Society in the 
Philippines, with which we have been as- 
sociated now for some years, aiding and 
encouraging in many ways, tells a sad 
story of the appalling cruelties against 
which it has to contend. Cattle are made to 
swim out to ships and are then hauled 
aboard with ropes tied around their necks 
and tails. Fowl are carried head down for 
long distances strung on long poles. The 
treatment of horses, the almost unbeliev- 
ably cruel methods practised in the slaugh- 
ter of carabaos and pigs in Leyte reveal a 
degree of barbarism among the natives in 
certain sections that calls for unlimited pa- 
tience, courage, and determination on the 
part of the few faithful and devoted work- 
ers in the Islands. 


Another New Humane Paper 


In February there appeared the first is- 
sue of the Western Humane News, a six- 
teen-page monthly devoted to the advance- 
ment of human education, issued by the Hu- 
mane Education Society of the Midland 
Empire, Billings, Mont. The editor is Berthe 
B. Henley, whom we congratulate for the 
excellent appearance of this initial number, 
which contains a variety of interesting 
matter including verse and _ illustrations. 
We trust the new enterprise will meet with 
the success it deserves, and suggest that 
those willing to encourage it send the 
price of a yearly subscription, one dollar, 
to Western Humane News, P. O. Box 180, 
Billings, Mont. 
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Remarkable but True 


E never mean to print a story of 

almost incredible intelligence abcut 
an animal without verifying it. Read this 
story and its verification: 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., Feb. 6.—(AP)— 
“Prince,” a pedigreed police dog owned by 
Abe Goldstein, today took his place among 
Niagara’s heroes when he saved a dog pal 
from perishing in the upper Niagara River 
and going over the falls. The two dogs 
were playing with others on the shore ice 
along the bank of the upper river, when 
sections of the ice broke away and started 
floating downstream. 

Prince and two of the dogs scrambled 
from the ice and swam to shore but a 
fourth dog remained on the moving’ floe. 
The dogs on shore barked and howled, try- 
ing to get their pal to leave the moving 
ice, but he became confused or did not real- 
ize his danger. Finally, Prince plunged into 
the water, swam to the moving floe, then 
about 15 feet from the shore, and gaining 
the floe tried to shove his pal off into the 
water. Unsuccessful in this, he seized his 
pal with his teeth and dragged him from 
the ice and they both swam back to shore. 

The feat was witnessed by Goldstein and 
other residents along the river shore. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
February 11, 1931 
Dear Doctor Rowley: 


I have your communication of the 9th 
inst. in reference to incident referred to 
and take pleasure indeed in verifying the 
occurrence. This act was indeed a real ex- 
ample of animal intelligence and the thrill 
I experienced upon witnessing the act of my 
dog is beyond measure of description. 

I enclose a clipping describing the inci- 
dent in detail and you can make whatever 
use of same that you desire. 

I sincerely trust this little story may be 
the means of interesting others in the good 
qualities of our dumb animals. 

With all good wishes for success in your 
work, permit me to remain 


Yours very truly, 
J. A. GOLDSTEIN 


Something to Think About 


An article in the February Scribners, by 
George Seldes, under the title “Is the Can- 
non Fodder Ripe?” is summarized in a 
news bulletin, as follows: He expresses 
the opinion that the main reason, if not the 
only reason, why Europe is not being devas- 
tated now by another great war is the fact 
that the nations are too poor to fight. Be- 
sides, the fresh crop of boys for that war 
is not yet complete either in Europe or 
here. The plans are ready. The airplanes 
and poison gas are being prepared. The 
war mind is being created among the youth 
of every country including our own. The 
necessary slogans have already been pop- 
ularized. Every nation will fight “in self- 
defense.” Huge expenditures for arma- 


ments are being taken from constructive 
enterprises in every country including the 
United States. Between $4,000,000,000 and 
$5,000,000,000 are being wrung from the 
world in its present poverty and distress in 
preparation for a war that if it comes will 
wreck our civilization. 
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County Prosecuting Officers 
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Middlesex, Norfolk and Plymouth 
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Barnstable, Dukes and Nantucket 
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Rest Farm for Horses and Small Animal Shelter, 
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W. W. Haswe tt, Superintendent 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Mass. S. P. C. A., 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston — Mrs. WaAsHBURN 
CLARKE, Pres.; Mrs. ArtHur W. Hvurvpurt, First 
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MONTHLY REPORT 
Miles traveled by humane officers 13,829 


Cases investigated .............. 696 
Animals examined .............. 5,095 
Number of prosecutions ......... 9 
Number of convictions .......... 8 
Horses taken from work ......... 50 
Horses humanely put tosleep .... 70 
Small animals humanely put to 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animalsinspected ............. 25,464 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals has been re- 
membered in the wills of Henry K. White 
of Pepperell, and George M. Morton of 
Springfield. 

March 10, 1931. 


The Fondouk at Fez 


The average daily number of large ani- 
mals at the Fondouk during January was 
72.5; of dogs cared for, 11.8. Sixteen large 
animals, hopeless, were humanely put to 
sleep. Total expense for the month, $450.90. 
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Angell Memorial Animal Hospital | 
and 
Dispensary for Animals | 


184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Regent 6100 


Veterinarians 

H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p., Ass’t Chief 
E. F. SCHROEDER, pb.v.m. 
W. M. EVANS, p.v.s. 
G. B. SCHNELLE, v.m.p. 
Cc. G. HALL, p.v.M. 

Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR FEBRUARY 


Hospital Dispensary 
Cases entered 516 Cases 1,436 
Dogs 394 Dogs 1,132 
Cats 111 Cats 284 
Horses 6 Birds 16 
Birds 3 Horses 2 
Monkey Turtle 1 
Goat 1 Fox 1 

Operations 535 


Hospital cases since opening Mar. 


Dispensary Cases... 2. 193,530 


MASSACHUSETTS S&. P. C. A. IN THE 
COURTS 


Convictions in February 


For failing to provide proper shelter for 
his horse, a defendant was found guilty 
and fined $20; he appealed and furnished 
i but later withdrew appeal and paid 

ne. 

For cruelly shooting a dog, defendant 
was fined $50. 

Failing to provide proper food, drink 
and shelter for his dog, defendant convicted 
and sentenced one month to House of Cor- 
rection; suspended for one year. 

Non-feeding stock, fine $5. 

For inflicting unnecessary cruelty upon 
a horse, one who had charge and custody 
of same was convicted and put on proba- 
tion for six months. 

Driving two horses that were overloaded, 
offender sentenced one month to House of 
Correction; suspended for one year. 

For non-sheltering horse, dogs, cow and 
pig (four counts), defendant guilty, fined 
$15 on each count; sentence suspended to 
May 1 for payment. 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same 
and to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate or amount of annuity will neces- 
sarily depend upon the age of the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, John R. Macomber, chairman 
of Harris, Forbes and Company, Charles G. 
Bancroft, Vice-President of the United Shoe 
Machinery Corporation, and Philip Stockton, 
President of the First National Bank of Boston, to 
whom are entrusted the care and management of 
our invested funds, are a guaranty of the security 
of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may by 
this arrangement obtain a better income for life 
than could be had with equal safety by the usual 
methods of investment, while avoiding the risks 
and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 
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A Noble Bequest 


ANY of our readers have read of the 

large bequests made to our own and 
other Societies by Miss Annie H. Brown of 
Stoneham, Massachusetts. Well as we 
came to know her through the years before 
her death, we have read with deep interest 
the following from one who knew her in- 
timately and wrote of her to the Bulletin 
of the Audubon Society: 

Animal and plant life were ever for her 
the most worth-while and interesting things 
in the world. Human beings ranked sec- 
ond on the list. This was due largely to 
the semi-aloof life that she led for so many 
years in her big house on the hill, sur- 
rounded after her mother’s death only by 
her four loyal and faithful servants, who 
had been attached to the family for from 
twelve to thirty-eight years, and by a few 
congenial and devoted friends. For her 
friends her latch-string was always out, 
and no greater pleasure could be afforded 
her than the visits of this little coterie. 

With an intense love for birds and for 
four-footed animals, she devoted much time 
to their care and protection. John Bur- 
roughs would have taken delight in her 
and in her love for all animal and plant 
life, as well as her wide knowledge of what 
pertains to it. He might even—low be it 
spoken—have viewed her in the light of a 
rival, if she had made known in public 
print her intimate knowledge of birds and 
animals. Her friends who shared her love 
of nature will vouch for the truth of my 
words when I say that Miss Brown’s de- 
scriptions of the life, habits, songs, and 
doings of birds and animals in many cases 
far surpassed the published impressions 
of her famous fellow-enthusiast. Alas, that 
those descriptions were not put down in 
black and white, to be given to the world 
in her life-time, or at least after her pass- 
ing! 

In her young womanhood Miss Brown 
was quite a horsewoman; and long before 
the coming of the automobile filled the 
country roads of beautiful New England 
with danger and noise, she used to ramble 
on horseback through the woods, making 
her horse step softly so that she would not 
frighten her wee friends and might ob- 
serve and study with eye and ear their 
habits and notes. It sometimes, she told 
me, meant standing immovable, horse and 
woman, in one position for an hour at a 
time. But her patience was unending, and 
in due time it was rewarded, for she be- 
came so familiar with her feathered friends 
that she could effortlessly differentiate be- 
tween them by listening to their notes. 


Our Women’s Auxiliary 


This group of women, organized to aid 
in all possible ways our Animal Hospital, 
did a fine thing, March 3, in serving as 
hostess to the Sixth District of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
their all-day legal conference. There was 
a large attendance. Many prominent 
speakers were upon the program, among 
these the Speakers of the House and Sen- 
ate of the Commonwealth and the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce. A 
luncheon was served and the entire af- 
fair proved one of great interest and 
profit. 
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Founded by Geo. T. Angell. 


Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies see back 
cover. Checks should be made payable to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


Joun R. Macomser, Chairman, Harris, Forbes and Com- 
pany 


Cuar_es G. Bancrort, Vice-President, United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corporation 


Puiip Stockton, President, First National Bank of Boston 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding Representatives 


Nicasio Zulaica C. Chile 

Mrs. Jeannette Ryder . ere 

Anthony Schmidt ................... Czecho-Slovakia 
Luis Pareja Cornejo ... ......-KEeuador 

Leonard T. Hawksley... ............ Italy 

Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé .............Japan 

Mrs. Marie C. E. Houghton ......... Madeira 

Mexico 

Lebanon and Syria 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning ............. Turkey 


Field Workers of the Society 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Tacoma, Washington 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. Katherine Weathersbee, Atlanta, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Blanche Finley, Richmond, Virginia 
Rev. John W. Lemon, Ark, Virginia 
Miss Lucia F. Gilbert, Boston, Massachusetts 

Field Representative 

Wn. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


The International Congress 


N International Congress of Societies 

for the Protection of Animals and An- 
ti-Vivisection Societies will be held in Flor- 
ence, Italy, May 7, 8 and 9, 1931, to which 
delegates are invited from all parts of the 
world. Humane education, uniform system 
of slaughtering animals for food, advis- 
ability of forming associations of scientists 
to determine the limits within which vivi- 
section can be kept and regulations for the 
practice of it, the problem of juridical re- 
lations between men and domestic animals, 
legal rights of animals, and the history of 
the protection of animals, are among the 
topics for discussion. Liberal discounts on 
Italian railways and on hotel accommoda- 
tions in Florence and free admissions to 
many attractions in that city are offered to 
accredited delegates. Those wishing to 
participate in the excursions and banquet 
held in connection with the Congress should 
address the Committee, 6 Via Vecchietti, 
Firenze, Italy, for full particulars. 
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A Pitiful Story 


AS the Indian no defender? Is he the 

nation’s ward without protection from 
the human thieves and murderers who trail 
his path? Does the Indian Bureau and the 
Board of Indian Commissioners mean any- 
thing to him? Is there a United States 
official, among all these people supposed to 
be interestd in him, dead in earnest enough 
to take off his coat and actually do some- 
thing to right the Indian’s wrongs? Listen 
to this from an editorial in the Boston 
Herald sometime ago:— 


No novelist ever conceived of a more 
shocking succession of crimes. The Osage 
Indians are the richest of the remnants of 
the tribes which once peopled this conti- 
nent. Oil was discovered under their lands 
and their country has been for years a 
region of oil derricks as well as ranches. 
Swindlers of many sorts have preyed on 
these wealthy descendants of the abo- 
rigines. 

“Lizzie Q” owned a valuable oil tract. 
She was found dead in 1922. Anna Brown 
inherited the estate; she was found dead a 
few months later. Only a little after 
Henry Roan, cousin to Anna, was found 
near his home, dead, with a bullet through 
his back. Then Charles Whitehorn, one of 
the few remaining relatives of Anna, was 
found dead. George Bigheart was the son 
of the last hereditary chief of the Osages; 
soon he was carried in a dying condition 
to a hospital in Oklahoma City. He sent 
for his lawyer, Charles Vaughan; next 
morning Vaughan was found dead along- 
side a railroad track. One W. E. Smith 
married a rich Osage; his home was de- 
stroyed with dynamite, and himself, wife 
and servant slain. No wonder the Osages 
strung wires around their houses and 
flooded them with light at night. 


Bermuda 


A fine illustration of what tourists in- 
terested in humane work can do has just 
come to us from the Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Bermuda Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. The Misses Da- 
veis, he writes, spent some time on the 
island this winter, visited the schools, reach- 
ing something like two thousand children, 
distributed some of our American Hu- 
mane Education Society literature and 
posters, spending for that purpose approx- 
imately $40. They so interested teachers 
that thirty of the teachers called upon 
them at their hotel expressing their will- 
ingness to co-operate in advancing humane 
education in the island. If all American 
tourists interested in our cause were to 
follow their example, who can measure the 
good that might be accomplished? 


What People Eat 


Here is the meat consumed in the United 
States annually: 


........8,181,000 pounds 
Beef 
Mutton and lamb ........ 643,000 a 


Humane Sunday, April 19 
Be Kind to Animals Week, April 20-25 
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Diana in the Jungle 
SEWELL 


CHRIS. 


LOATHE the 

thought of 
women hunting big 
game. It is not that 
I hold any brief for 
men who find their 
entertainment in 
the same way, for 
I fully realize that 
one is no more in- 
trinsically vicious 
than the other: 


but all the same, 


CHRIS. SEWELL 
line lion-slayer simply makes me feel sad 
at heart, his feminine counterpart repels 
me almost to the point of nausea. A picture 
I came across the other day inspired—or 
rather renewed—these reflections. 

It was in one of our leading dailies, and 
represented a girl in Shikari kit posing 
beside the prone body of an elephant which 
she had just brought down with a work- 
man-like rifle. 

Now what was the matter with that girl? 
What, if it comes to that, is the matter 
with the large (and I fear growing) army 
of wealthy girls who periodically dash 
to the tropics for a little shooting, and 
display their trophies with the presumable 
assumption that they have done a great and 
praiseworthy deed? Well, to begin with, 
an inordinate ennui is the matter. Their 
borné lives, spun out in the Squirrel Cage 
we call Society, cry loudly for some new 
thrill, some sharp excitement, which shall 
stifle yawning. 

Probably they have chased living crea- 
tures of one kind or another from their 
youth up, and are “broken to death pangs” 
so that, from their point of view, the thrill 
of a rhinoceros fallen in agony is greater 
than that engendered by the mere shred- 
ding of a fox, and, as such, worth crossing 
seas and deserts merely to experience. 

Then want of imagination is the matter. 

Such women are incapable, it seems, of 
thinking as a leopard or a tiger—incapable 
of understanding that in the huge bodies of 
the larger mammals life shudders out too 
often very slowly, and with indescribable 
pangs. Did they apprehend this, and still 
continue their grisly work, they would be 
devils incarnate—which most assuredly 
they are not. 

But the pathos of it all! Do the scales 
never, even for one fleeting instant, drop 
from their eyes? Does the panting breath 
—the blood spouting from mouth and nos- 
tril—the poor piteous head turning this 
way and that seeking for the relief which 
cannot come, mean nothing to them? 

Or, if a momentary pang of pity assails 
them, do they stifle it because to be soft- 
hearted over the “bag” would make them 
the laughing-stock of the native beaters, 
not to mention the men friends of their 
own color? Who can say? 

I wonder whether the slaughter of big 
game really makes a maid more desirable 
in the eyes of a man—or less. 

He may admire the accuracy of her aim, 
applaud her calmness in the face of danger, 
consider her breeches and boots rather 
captivating, but in his heart of hearts is 
there not often a bewildered resentment at 
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her doings, coupled with an undefined hope 
that the mother of his sons (whoever she 
may be) will not find her pleasure in this 
particular type of amusement? I wonder! 

Perhaps the real truth is that the female 
of the species, when once she gets going in 
this department, is more cruel than the 
male, and the male realizes this, and real- 
izes also that when she slays for fun, 
though the “sport”? may engender a careless 
camaraderie, it practically always kills 
love. 


Out in the Garden 


MARIE GRIMES 


Out in the garden a warm waft of clover, 
Sunlight and summer awake in the 
world, 
Never a cloud in the blue arching over, 
Roses and zinnias and lilies unfurled. 


Past all the blossoms, a butterfly wending— 
Spangled blue wonder-wing fluttering 
down 
To the incredible flower-flame bending 
In the gay pattern that borders my gown. 


Poor little butterfly, tasting and trying 
Painted-on flowers for honey and scent! 
Baffled — befooled — where you thought to 
find lying 
All the delights of your little heart blent! 


Butterfly, butterfly, will you be warning 
Butterfly-folk to beware lest they find 
In the gay flowers and the smile of the 

morning 
Bleak disillusion that waits for your 
kind? 


Butterfly, butterfly, are you believing 
Flowers are ALL without fragrance and 
dew, 
Beautiful frauds for your bitter deceiving? 
Oh, there are many and many like you! 


Remember the American Humane Education 
Society when making your will. 


ROBIN HELPED AT NESTING-TIME BY PLANK LEANED 


AGAINST SHELF 
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My Neighbors—the Robins 


ALVIN M. PETERSON 


Photograph by the Author 


ing birds, though far from as useful 

as the bluebird, meadowlark, most 
sparrows, the nighthawk and many others 
which might be mentioned. They usually 
leave the neighborhood of Onalaska, Wis- 
consin, in November and return the second 
week in March. Sometimes, however, they 
return as early as the latter part of Feb- 
ruary or the first week in March. But 
not always do they leave in November, be- 
ing governed somewhat in their choice of 
a winter home by the amount of food avail- 
able and not entirely by the amount of 
snow and cold weather. There are large 
numbers of hackberry trees to be found in 
this vicinity, which often are loaded with 
berries all winter long. And when the 
hackberry trees have or bear many ber- 
ries, robins are likely to stay in this region 
all winter, living on the berries of these 
trees mainly. One year I saw robins every 
month in the year, usually in flocks, thanks 
to the hackberry tree. 

Though robins either stay here all win- 
ter or return early in March, they are in 
no hurry to begin nesting, holding off the 
building of the first nest until April or 
early May. About my home these birds 
start a half-dozen or more nests which 
they never use, for one reason or another. 
I am sure that the birds never use some 
of the nests because they find after build- 
ing them that they do not like their loca- 
tions. Some of them also no doubt are 
visited by the gray squirrels, of which 
there are many in the neighborhood, or are 
built in places where they cannot be an- 
chored properly or are exposed to the full 
fury of the wind and rain and are de- 
stroyed. But by the latter part of April 
the wind is not so strong and the birds 
less fastidious and then they complete 
nests which they use. 
For several years now 
some of these birds 
have nested each sea- 
son in the vines cling- 
ing to our west porch, 
often rearing two 
broods there. Some- 
times new nests are 
built for the second 
brood, but sometimes 
one nest is made to do 
for both, the birds 
building a new one if 
they have the time and 
inclination, otherwise 
only renovating and 
repairing the old. 


Rime S are highly prized and interest- 


On three occasions 
these birds have built 
nests on robin shelves 
I have made and set 
out for them. One of 
these shelves is fast- 
ened to the barn and 
the other to the hen- 
house, the former hav- 
ing been used once and 
the latter twice, and 
all three ventures 
proved successful. The 


lone venture on the shelf on the hen-house 
proved very interesting. The nest was built 
early in May two years ago, at a time when 
the weather was both dry and windy. The 
mother worked at it for five days without 
getting as much as a start. She carried 
load after load of grass, weeds, tiny twigs, 
feathers, string and what not to the shelf, 
only to have them carried off again by the 
wind shortly after she had it in place. She 
worked mainly during the morning hours, 
realizing no doubt that the materials were 
then damper than later in the day and 
hence better suited to her purpose. Never- 
theless, the shelf was as empty the evening 
of the fifth day as it was the morning of 
the first. I finally thought of a way of 
helping the bird, deciding to lean a plank 
against the shelf in such a way that the 
upper end projected an inch above the 
floor. On the morning of May seventh, I 
noticed that the harrassed bird had a bet- 
ter start than usual, so tied the plank in 
place. The plank served the purpose bet- 
ter than I thought it would, and the bird 
in no way objected to my interference, so 
the nest was soon ready, even lined with 
soft grass. Four eggs were laid in it and 
as many young robins successfully reared. 

I find that our robin neighbors differ a 
great deal in disposition. Some of them 
are timid, while others are confiding and 
brave. Some leave their nests whenever 
we get anywhere near them, so often that 
we sometimes are sure the eggs never will 
hatch, but they nearly always do. Others 
pay but little attention to us, remaining 
on their nests whether we come near them 
or not. One became so tame that I was 
able to touch her when she came to her 
nest with food for the young. 

Our robins feed their young mainly on 
earthworms and insects, though later in 
the season they also feed them many ber- 
ries. A pair that nested in our grape-vine 
one year tapered off the growth of their 
four youngsters with a generous amount 
of our strawberries. Not only did they 
carry berries to the young robins while 
they still were in the nest, but later they 
took them to the patch and taught them 
how to help themselves. Invariably, too, 
our robin neighbors keep their young in 
the neighborhood throughout the raspberry 
season. It is in their liking for berries 
that robins differ most from their cousins, 
the bluebirds. The latter never take ber- 
ries, living almost if not wholly on insects 
while with us. 


The Royal S. P. C. A. of New South 
Wales sponsored the national celebrations 
of Humane Sunday, March 1, and Be Kind 
to Animals Week, March 2—7, 1931. The 
Scottish S. P. C. A. observed Animal Wel- 
fare Week, March 22—29; and the National 
Council of England has designated May 
3—9 for its annual celebration. 


. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be made good by us on 
application. 
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The Exile 


ELEAZER DAVIES 


URNS, in one of his best moods, asks, 

“Should auld acquaintance be forgot 
and never brought to mind?” Many per- 
sons of various ranks and in various lands 
and under various conditions have an- 
swered in the negative. Few, though under 
similar conditions, have brought to mind 
their feathered acquaintances like the 
Welsh exile did in a foreign park. 

The people who thronged the park 
stopped to listen to a bird singing. Its 
notes, now low, now soaring in quick cres- 
cendo floated through the gathering twi- 
light. Presently other birds began to an- 
swer this imperious call until a clump of 
trees was alive with song. 

Then it was noticed that a man was lean- 
ing against a tree. He was singing beauti- 
ful bird notes that seemed to exercise some 
mysterious spell over the birds. He was 
the bird whistler. In the branches of the 
trees around him, thrushes, bullfinches and 
yellow hammers sang sweetly. A pigeon 
cooed, a robin piped, while the shrill tones 
of a blackbird completed the melody. 

The bird whistler was asked, why he had 
so many acquaintances in the feathered 
world. “Long ago,” he said, “I used to 
catch birds in Wales by the exercise of my 
talent. Nowadays, however, I whistle to 
the birds for the interest it gives me, and 
because I can talk to them and understand 
them, and make acquaintance with them 
far more easily than I can make friends in 
the city. 

; “When I came here from Wales,” he con- 
tinued, “I found it was very lonely in the 
city; I could make no friends. It was then 
that I used to wander in the park and make 
use of my ability to talk to the birds. Now 
I feel that they are my greatest friends. 
Sometimes there are dozens of birds in the 
branches, singing and talking to me.” 

The human exile is not the only exile. 
There are exiles in birdland. A bird exile 
may be in your garden now. Oliver G. 
Pike, F.Z.S., writes about the migration of 
birds in most friendly terms. He describes 
one of these bird exiles. “My willow war- 
bler has arrived in my garden, as sleek and 
as fit as though he had just come from the 
next parish, whilst in point of fact he had 
only that morning completed his migration 
flight of probably three or four thousand 
miles. This is the third season that he and 
his mate have come to my garden. I feel 
sure it is the same pair for they went 
straight to the same bush as last year.” 

This beautiful acquaintance is open to 
all. The open sesame is the exiled heart. 
The feeling of loneliness both in man and 
bird breaks down “the middle wall of par- 
tition” and creates a bond of friendship. 

Exiles are numerous and varied. Man, 
bird and creature may be exiles, for all are 
subject to changing circumstances and en- 
vironment. Whilst fishing one day in one 
of the streams of Pennsylvania, I stood in 
midstream, where the current was strong, 
and when casting my line up and across, I 
saw to my amazement a big snake—I will 
not say how big, lest you may say, “A fish- 
erman’s tale.” The snake was fighting its 
way across the stream. At first a shiver 
went down my spinal cord, but as I watched 
her brave fight against the current, I said 
to myself—an exile. Evidently she was not 
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WESTERN GULLS 


in her proper environment; her home was 
not in the water; she, too, was an exile like 
myself. This exile feeling between us 
helped me to understand her difficulties, ap- 
preciate her beautiful colors, and admire 
her will to live. My first instinct was to 
kill, but the exiled heart triumphed, and 
our relationship became that of a passing 
acquaintance. 

“There is nothing in the world to be 
feared, only to be understood,” says Ma- 
dame Curie of radium fame. If man could 
but remember and realize that he, too, is 
an exile—an exile of eternity—he would 
be less cruel and less fearful of other exiles 
around him. 

In the Egyptian “Book of the Dead,” the 
soul’s vindication of its life upon earth con- 
tains this plea, “I have not made wretched 
the cattle.” Cannot man, the supreme ex- 
ile, the exile of eternity, aim at a more pos- 
itive declaration—I have made happy the 
exiles of time. 


Guinea Fowls Hold Court 


LUTHER CLARK 


UINEAS are not given credit for the 
intelligence they possess. Many 
writers have given the crow credit for 
holding trials and punishing wrongdoers of 
the tribe but nothing has been mentioned 
of guinea trials. Once I witnessed one of 
these which was most fascinating. 

I was feeding our guinea flock at the 
time. There was one old hen among them 
which considered herself the queen. She 
frequently acted in an overbearing manner 
toward the others. Finally she deliber- 
ately took a tasty morsel from the mouth 
of a younger hen and ate it herself. The 
young hen promptly made war on her. 
Immediately the whole flock left their 
feeding and separated the combatants. 
Holding them apart with wings and bod- 
ies, the group began an excited chattering 
which lasted for several minutes. Sudden- 
ly they reached a decision and, as one, 
turned upon the overbearing hen with 
wings and beaks and gave her a severe 
beating. The most amazing thing about it 
was, she took the punishment without 
making the slightest effort to defend her- 
self or to fight back. 


The Graceful Gulls 


T. CHAMBERS ATKINSON 


HESE are the greedy scavengers of 

the Pacific Coast. While they are 
most numerous along the beaches and rocky 
cliffs of the shoreline, they frequently fol- 
low ships many miles out to sea, and at 
other times will visit far inland states. In 
Salt Lake City a beautiful monument to 
the sea gulls has been erected, because a 
flock arrived in time to devour a horde of 
insects which threatened to destroy an 
enormous food crop. 

Few birds appear more graceful in flight 
than these gulls. However, it is not alone 
for their beauty that we are indebted to 
them. They maintain a perfect garbage 
patrol. Bits of refuse left upon the beaches 
by campers, or washed shoreward from 
passing ships, are promptly snatched up by 
these graceful, winged “patrolmen.” They 
seem never to find enough food to satisfy 
their enormous appetites, and when the 
beaches have been cleaned of every crumb 
the gulls will settle upon the waves and 
catch fish. 

Rocky, inaccessible islands are usually 
chosen for nesting-grounds. The nests, 
usually built of seaweed and mud, are 
placed on the exposed rock ledges within 
a few feet of the sea. The eggs resemble 
turkey eggs, and the downy baby gulls 
appear like so many tiny clowns bedaubed 
with curious brown spots. 


Invitation 
MARIE GRIMES 


Welcome, welcome here today, 
Flaming cardinal, splendid jay 
In your coat of burning blue— 
Sparrow, you are welcome, too. 


For it never seemed to me 

In my thought of God that He 
Stooped so low, so low indeed, 
When He marked a sparrow’s need. 


No, I, too, would keep you safe, 
Little restless, noisy waif; 

Eat your fill of crumbs and grain, 
And tomorrow—come again! 
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To a Donkey 


O «ancient patience, wherefore dost thou 
gaze 

Across the hedge upon the eastern skies, 

Through elder branches o’er the flowery 
nace 

Of fragrant white-thorn with moist kin- 
dling eyes? 

Why dost thou bray to heaven with dolor- 
ous cries? 

Is it not Love, O rogue, that woos thy days? 

What memory scourges thee? What hope 
that flies 

Spurs on thy tired life down aching ways? 

Art dreaming of Arabian deserts free, 

Where, matched in rivalry of fortitude, 

Thou with the steeds of Job didst turn and 
flee? 

Or wouldst thou fly to Hellas’ solitude 

Calling on Homer, who doth liken thee 

To Telamonian Ajax unsubdued? 


Griosuk Carpucct 
From “The Great Kinship” 


Kindness to Animals in 
Greece 


Manchester (England) Guardian 


MONG all the praises justly bestowed 
upon M. Vénisélos as Prime Minis- 
ter of Greece, his services to the cause of 
humane treatment to animals should not 
be omitted. The Greeks are far from cruel 
by nature, but they often act cruelly owing 
to ignorance and superstition. For in- 
stance, there prevails a tenacious super- 
stition that it is unlucky to kill a kitten, 
and in consequence the people will not 
drown superfluous kittens, but they expose 
them to die of starvation or drop them into 
dry wells or even cover them with stones. 
To counteract cruelties of that kind the 
Athenians, aided by three or four foreign 
residents, have started a Society for the 
Protection of Animals, which has lately 
developed a committee for propaganda. 
This offers prizes for essays on kindness 
to animals, leaflets with translations of 
English and American pamphlets, and uses 
the cinema for the same object. 


The society has already founded a dogs’ 
refuge on the Sacred Way to Eleusis, and 
to this a motor-van and a horse cart daily 
convey the homeless dogs that formerly 
were collected with terrible pincers by a 
man familiarly called the “executioner” 
and, according to the society’s statistics, the 
number of dogs thus saved from cruelty 
amounts to an average of 800 a month. M. 
Vénisélos has asked the society to suggest 
amendments in the present inadequate 
law for the protection of animals, and has 
received many suggestions, which it is 
hoped he will find time to introduce into a 
new law. He has also ordered that instruc- 
tions about animals should be introduced 
into the national schools. The Athens Col- 
lege (American-Greek) has already done 
this with excellent results, and the whole 
Greek press, without distinction of parties, 
warmly supports the movement. At the 
present time the most important amend- 
ment in the law appears to be that enact- 
ment of more humane treatment to cattle 
during their transport from one Greek port 
to another. Anyone who has watched this 


process in the Near East, will understand 
how much the amendment is needed. 
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Too Much Obedience 


ELIZABETH THOMAS 


LL saddle horses, that is, all those 
strictly saddle-bred and registered or 
eligible to registration in the American Sad- 
dle Horse Breeders Association, have one 
common trait, unquestioning loyalty and 
obedience to their rider. While I admire 
this attitude of theirs, there are times when 
the rider isn’t right, and it would be quite 
correct for the horse to use his own judg- 
ment. Going calmly to certain injury and 
possible death at command may be com- 
mendable but it surely isn’t sensible. 

I made one of those errors in judgment 
once which might have cost the life of a 
valuable horse and possibly that of myself. 
Since then I make sure before I give a com- 
mand that I want to be obeyed. 

Two years ago I purchased from a breed- 
er in Kentucky, a sixteen-hands brown 
mare, three years old and unbroken. She 
has never been handled or ridden by any- 
one but myself and is quite devoted to me. 
Of course she was, and still is, young and 
given to the usual number of coltish tricks 
such as shying, turning around, kicking 
up her heels, etc. But I have often been 
astonished at the calm way in which she 
travels over rough, stony ground, through 
water, and in various places where my old 
bay horse utterly refuses to go. The bay 
may, and often does, cry “wolf” when there 
is no occasion for it, but you may be per- 
fectly sure that he will never walk off a 
cliff or into a well with you. 

The young mare has a delightful slow 
canter, and I always have her go at that 
gait as much as possible as she does it with 
very little effort, and it is the easiest of 
all gaits to ride. Especially when riding 
across fields I like to have her canter as 
the ground is more springy for her feet 
than the road. 

This particular day was in early March 
and I started the mare off across a field at 
her easy, drifting gait. The snow had 
nearly all disappeared, but the frost had 
not begun to come out of the ground to any 
great extent. Still, knowing our New Eng- 
land weather and seeing the honeycombed 
areas of frost here and there, I really 
should have had more sense than to start 
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running a horse across a field, especially 
such a heavy horse. 

After a while the ground began to have 
a hollow sound when the galloping hoofs 
struck it, but that is of frequent occur- 
rence and I thought nothing of it. The 
mare shook her head and capered a little 
from sheer joy in the sport. Pleased at 
her spirits, I urged her to a swifter gait, 
and was both astonished and vexed when 
she came to a sudden, stiff-legged halt at 
the foot of a gently sloping little rise of 
ground. She stopped so suddenly that I 
nearly went over her head. I told her 
rather sharply to go on, and she side- 
stepped and whinnied softly. Thinking 
that she was developing a stubborn streak, 
I lifted on the reins and raised my hand to 
urge her into a canter. She responded in- 
stantly and her first spring carried her to 
the top of the little slope which promptly 
gave way under her, letting her down 
about a foot and throwing her to her knees. 
Fortunately the ground was solid under- 
neath and she reared wildly, pivoted and 
leaped back to safer footing, where she 
stood trembling. The little rise had been 
caused by the frost and was merely a shell 
of ground concealing the space beneath. 
The mare’s sixth sense had informed her 
that it was unsafe, but being told to go 
ahead she went, regardless of the knowl- 
edge of danger. In spite of her terror I 
think she would have gone back into it if 
I had asked her to do so. Naturally, I did 
not ask her, and was very thankful to 
think that there was no injury to either 
myself or the horse. And I know better 
now than to run a horse across a field when 
the frost is coming out. 


Awarded for Humanity 


Recognition for their brave and humane 
efforts in saving the lives of eighteen 
horses at a stable fire in Boston was re- 
cently paid to six men, five city employees 
and one a volunteer. The humane medal of 
the Mass. S. P. C. A. was presented to 
them at the City Hall by Dr. Francis H. 
Rowley, and His Honor, James M. Curley. 

A medal was also given to an employee 
of the Fore River shipyard who plunged 
into icy water and by heroic struggles 
brought a drowning dog to safety. 


ALONG THE BANKS OF THE 
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Che Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 

E. A. MARYOTT, State Organizer 
PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers, and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 
elected, a supply of special Band of Mercy literature and 
a gilt badge for the president. 

See inside front cover for prices of literature and Band of 
Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Six hundred and seventy-six new Bands 
of Mercy were reported during February, 
nearly all being in schools. Of these, 230 
were in Massachusetts, 132 in Rhode Island, 
87 in Georgia, 73 in Pennsylvania, 53 in 
Virginia, 51 in Texas, 23 in Maine, 12 in 
Illinois, five in Tennessee, two each in New 
York and Bermuda, and one each in Flor- 
ida, Indiana, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon and South Dakota. 


Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 181,192 


The Island of a Million Birds 


P. B. PRIOR 


WENTY-FIVE millions to the square 

mile would be called overcrowding in 
any of our cities, but this is said to be 
the population Nature has decreed for 
Boatswain Bird island. 


Boatswain Bird island, which lies close 
to Ascension in the South Atlantic ocean, 
is a large, bare rock about two square 
miles in area. Its only inhabitants are 
birds. 

It was first given its name by a party 
of sailors who found there a large number 
of birds. These birds have a single long 
tail feather somewhat like a marline-spike, 
an implement kept by boatswains for 
splicing rope, so that the sailors called the 
birds Boatswain Birds and the island after 
them. 


The tropic bird is a striking creature. 
In flight it resembles the graceful tern, 
and its long tail feather, sometimes white 
and sometimes pink, trails astern like the 
pennant of a white-winged yacht. It lives 
cheek-by-jowl with countless dignified frig- 
ate birds. In one corner of this strange 
rock is also a large colony of noisy gannets. 

The gannet lives alone for two reasons. 
First, he lives by the seashore, as his chief 
food is fish. To secure this he flies above 
the water about one hundred feet up, and 
when he sights his prey he half closes his 
wings, enters the water like a bullet, and 
catches the unwary fish in his strong bill. 

The second reason he lives apart from 
the other birds is that the frigate bird 
also feeds on fish. He is very powerful 
and fast, and is much larger than the gan- 
net, but as he cannot dive he obtains his 
food by robbing his smaller and weaker 
brother, so the gannet, being a wise bird, 
lives by himself. 

All the inhabitants of this island are 
tame. A man may walk among them as 
they sit on the rocks, about one to each 
square foot. Indeed, an egg collector might 
take their eggs from under them, and they 
would remain quite unmoved. 
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BAND OF MERCY IN BROCKENRIDGE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, SAN ANTONIO, 
TEXAS, WHERE 350 PUPILS HAVE TAKEN THE PLEDGE 


A Downy Woodpecker 
EDWARD E. WHITING 


A little bird sat on a tree 

And shook his head at Margery. 
“Let’s hear you sing,” 
He’d chirp, and fling 

His feathered head-dress saucily. 


“Tweet! Tweet!” she answered, prim, 
Standing ’neath the swaying limb. 
“Tweet-tweet!” he said, 
And tossed his head 
At baby gazing up at him. 


Oh, downy bird of Autumn’s days, 
Lingering from October’s blaze— 

A flash of red, 

With wings outspread 
In black and snow-white feathered rays, 


You bend to see your little friend 
Who stands with tiny toes on end, 
Nor fear to speak 
And nod your beak— 
Two trusting hearts their message send. 


Woodpecker, brave in gallant hue, 
Our Margery looks up to you 

And sees a part 

Of Nature’s heart— 
And you look down, and see it too! 


Sing, little bird, and sing again 
For Margery to answer; then 
The song of each 
Will surely reach 
The place where love is made for men. 


A Strange Friendship 


N the Island of Grand Turk, about 

three miles from town, there is a 
lighthouse where two keepers work. These 
men come to town every other day, that is, 
one comes while the other remains on duty. 
Both are present at night to take the night 
watches in turn and keep a clear bright 
light in good order for the safety of pass- 
ing ships. 

One of the men took a six weeks’ old pig 
out there so that instead of being housed 
in a sty during the summer: months, he 
could live his happiest by roaming through 
a big open space, have a bathing pool at 
his disposal, plenty of food, fresh air and 
growing space. This he thoroughly en- 


joyed. On the same grounds there was a 
horse, and the two soon became friends. 
When the horse was taken for a sea bath, 
the pig followed and joined in, swimming 
round and round the horse, and enjoying 
the swim as well as any other member of 
the bathing party. Often two animals fed 
from one box. Whenever the horse rested 
the pig would climb over him, and then lie 
beside him for a nap. The horse, who is 
friendly to all, believing “he who would 
have friends must show himself friendly,” 
soon grew fond of his little friend, and 
would always welcome him whether at 
meal-time, bathing or rest hour. They 
seemed to understand each other and never 
disagreed in any way. 

One day the owner of this particular 
horse and pig came to town, using a buggy 
or cart drawn by the horse. When two 
miles of the way had been covered, some 
one said to the man, “Mister, do you know 
there is a pig following your cart, and it 
is not allowed through the town?” Not 
knowing what had taken place, the man 
replied, “It is not my pig.” After having 
been told the same thing by two or three 
others, he got down to see the pig for the 
sake of finding its owner. Imagine his sur- 
prise when he discovered that the animal 
was no other than the member of the bath- 
ing party, who had followed the horse 
quietly for such a distance. He was put 
in the cart and taken home to the owner’s 
family. Being quite content to be with the 
horse and owner, he only grunted satisfac- 
tion or pleasure, thanks, or however you 
might term it, instead of squealing when 
moved about. 


The above took place during the acting 
keeper’s service about three years ago. He 
is now residing in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

READER OF Our Dumb Animals 
Grand Turk, 
Turks Islands, B. W. I. 
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A correspondent in Wisconsin, who 


sends for 100 Be Kind to Animals buttons 
and 100 Band of Mercy pledge cards, 
writes: “Am past four score, but still have 
strength to give a pledge card and button 
to some little child; and often find ‘big 
children’ who are interested in them. Please 
pray that they may do much good.” 
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Telling Time by the Birds 


BERT MOREHOUSE 


IRDS are such friendly little helpers to us at all times, 
that when we apparently learn of some new way in which 
they can be of help to us, we are glad to know about it. 
Well, if you want to get up early some fine summer morn- 
ing, an alarm clock will not be necessary to give you the 
time, if you understand the songs of birds. According to an 
experienced naturalist, who has just completed a careful 
schedule of offerings by feathered songsters, the chaffinch 
sings at about 1:30 on summer mornings, and the blackcap 
calls an hour later. Between 2:30 and 3 o’clock the quail give 
their call, while the hedge sparrows are heard about 30 min- 
utes later. The blackbirds are next, followed by the larks, 
and the black-headed titmouse; and, finally, the twittering 
sparrows, common everywhere, start their vivacious chatter 
between 5 and 5:30 in the morning. Later than that, you 
will need an alarm clock. 
It may interest you to make a time schedule of the birds 
in your own community this summer for the profit and pleas- 
ure the record is sure to provide. 


A Dog 


HOWARD EVANS, TWELVE-YEAR-OLD PUPIL IN TAYLOR 
ALLDERDICE HIGH SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


A DOG is a pal you will not regret 
And as his pal you can't forget 

The little things for you he’s done, 

Or his strong friendship that you've won. 


Now from a shepherd to a bull 

Through thick and thin with you he'll pull 
And lighten all your tasks each day 

In just his loving doggish way. 


He's always ready for a romp 

And at your call he’s ever prompt; 
But when he’s scolded he is meek, 
What would he say if he could speak? 


So get a dog if he’s only a bum 

And watch him jump when you say ‘‘come.”’ 
A dog’s fine friendship, if only a stray, 

Will many times over your kindness repay. 


ENJOYING A BREAKFAST OF CANTALOUPE 
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Little Goatherd Saves a 
Pet 


FRED CORNELIUS 


AR, far out in the desert is 
F an adobe hut. In this small 
hut lives Pedro, the little goat- 
herd, with his father, mother, 
brothers and sisters. Around a 
still smaller hut, a few yards from 
the living quarters, is a tall fence 
made of soap-cactus and mes- 
quite bushes. Behind the fence, 
where they are safe from the at- 
tacks of coyotes and mountain 
lions, the goats are kept at 
night. 


Early in the morning, Pedro mounts his little burro and 
drives the herd out on the range, where they graze all day 
on bunch grass, tender shoots of mesquite, and desert sage. 
Not until the sun sinks low behind Sand-storm Mesa, will the 
little goatherd start back over the rocky hills with his flock 
running and kicking up their heels in front of him. They 
are anxious to get back to the corral where they may rest in 
perfect peace. 

There, in the corral, some of the goats are milked; and 
this milk Pedro and his little brothers and sisters will have 
for their supper. 

Pedro sees many strange and entertaining things while he 
watches his small herd out on the range. Some days he sees 
a sneaking coyote which he frightens away by yelling at it 
with all the force of his lusty little lungs. Every day he 
sees a queer looking bird called the roadrunner. And, of 
course, there are always a score of jack rabbits hopping 
across the trail in front of the herd. 

But the day of this story Pedro saw something quite dif- 
ferent from any of these things. Something that did not be- 
long out there on the desert alone with the wild things. 

Lying on a sand dune, to the left of the trail, was a small 
dog almost dead from thirst and hunger. Its feet, too, were 
sore, and its eyes were bloodshot. Pedro jumped from his 
burro and ran to the dog. The dog tried to get up but was 
too weak. 

“You must be fed and watered very quickly,” said Pedro, 
“if you are going to live.” 

So, after giving the dog a little water from his canteen, he 
took it in his arms and remounted his burro. He left the goats 
to shift for themselves and took the dog back to his home, 
where it was fed some hot milk, bathed, and wrapped in a 
piece of blanket. After this it was placed on a bed in the 
adobe hut to await Pedro’s return from the range in the 
evening. 

It is still a mystery how the dog got there, on the desert; 
but Pedro’s father thinks that some tourist lost it from his 
car at the near-by village, and that the dog wandered away 
into the desert and could not find its way back to the village. 

At any rate, Pedro saved its dear little life. Now it goes 
with him every day to the range, often riding in front of 
him on the burro. 
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IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 

JOHNNY APPLESEED 
TIME, Henry A. Pershing. 

In this historical romance, the Secretary 
of the South Bend (Indiana) Humane So- 
ciety gives a very entertaining account of 
the life of one of the most eccentric char- 
acters of early American civilization. John 
Chapman was born in western Massachu- 
setts in 1768 but his activities of planting 
apple-seeds were centered in Ohio and In- 
diana, he having met death in the latter 
state in 1847. His wanderings in these 
and some half-dozen adjacent states, with 
his contact with Indians, his passion for 
religion, his peculiar habits of always 
going barefoot in summer and never being 
known to sleep in a bed, his strictly vege- 
tarian diet, and his extreme attitude 
against killing even an insect, all are told 
with a vividness which makes this book seem 
more like a novel of the wild West than a 
straightforward tale of fact. It is filled 
with the life of the early settlers, and de- 
picts the trials of canal boat travel, the 
passage of the first steamboat down the 
Ohio and St. Joseph rivers, and many other 
events of this section of the country at the 
beginning of the last century. And al- 
ways Johnny Appleseed is seen—revisiting 
his nurseries, selling seedlings at anything he 
could get, often giving them away, his 
great mission being to fill the West with 
apple trees. 

Seventeen illustrations supplement the 
twenty-one chapters of Mr. Pershing’s un- 
usual volume. 

379 pp. $2.50, postpaid. Shenandoah Pub. 
House, Strasburg, Va. 


What Wagner Said 


I would destroy the existing order of 
things, which parts this one mankind into 
hostile nations, into powerful and weak, 
privileged and outcast, rich and poor; for 
it makes unhappy men of all. I would de- 
stroy the order of things, that runs mil- 
lions into slaves of a few, and these few 
to slaves of their own might, own riches. 
I would destroy the order of things that 
cuts enjoyments off from labor, makes 
labor a load, enjoyment a vice, makes one 
man wretched through want, another 
through overflow. I would destroy the or- 
der of things which wastes man’s powers 
in service of dead matter, which keeps the 
other half of human kind in inactivity or 
useless toil, binds hundreds of thousands 
to devote their vigorous youth in busy idle- 
ness as soldiers, policemen, speculators and 
money spenders, to the maintenance of 
these depraved conditions, whilst the other 
half must share the whole disgraceful edi- 
fice at cost of over-taxing their strength 
and sacrificing every taste of life. 
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Preventing Cruelty 


HELEN R. BAILEY 


ID you ever see a mischievous boy 

stone someone’s pet cat or tie a tin 
can to a poor dog’s tail, just for the sake 
of having some fun? These are common 
scenes and stir the wrath of all persons 
who love animals. But how can they be 
overcome? As an educator, I believe there 
is an effective method of stopping cruelty 
to animals. Children should be taught in 
such a manner that they will respect the 
animal life about them. This is as import- 
ant as the three R’s. 

Six years ago two schools in Warren 
County, New Jersey, started a 4H Forestry 
Club under the direction of the State For- 
ester. During the first year the primary 
aim of the club was to study trees. As 
the program advanced more subject matter 
was taken into consideration and today 
each child has what he calls a nature plot. 
This is a study plot and may contain a part 
of a woods, a part of a brook, or it may 
even be the home lawn with the surround- 
ing shade trees. The child finds anything 
of interest in his plot and studies that 
particular animal or plant life. Interest- 
ing reports are brought to school every 
week concerning birds, fishes, rabbits, squir- 
rels, reptiles and other animal life. Through 
these reports the children have gained a 
vast amount of information. 

This work has changed the attitude of 
the boys completely. As an example, the 
brook that flows across the corner of the 
school lawn was a source of continual 
trouble before this club was organized. The 
boys loved to get crayfish from the brook and 
chase the girls to hear them scream. We 
had several lessons on the crayfish and the 
children were very much impressed with 
the fact that the mother crayfish cleans 
her swimmerets, plasters her eggs on them 
and carries them about with her until the 
little ones are hatched and able to take 
care of themselves. Then, for the first 
time, they realized that they might be de- 
stroying a whole family of crayfish. The 
creek soon became a study plot. 

Several of the boys are feeding squir- 
rels and many have feeding stations for 
the birds. The girls are interested in wild 
flowers and their preservation. Each child 
has a real interest. And what is the re- 
sult of this work? It means a lot to both 
the present and the future generations, 
for when children know the habits and 
interesting traits of animals, cruelty wilil, 
in a large measure, disappear. The future 


generation will then be able to enjoy the 
same beautiful surroundings that we have 
today. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 
In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is ‘‘The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals”; that it is the second 
incorporated (March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, 
and that it has no connection with any other similar Society. 
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Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals ‘‘for the use of the Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or 
to The American Humane Education Society), the sum of 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the property). 


ANIMALS 


April, 1931 
Be Kind to Animals Week 


CASH PRIZES FOR HUMANE PLAYS 


Fifty dollars in cash will be given by the 
American Humane Education Society as a first 
prize, and twenty-five dollars in cash as a second 
prize, for the best original short one-act plays 
illustrating kindness to animals, suitable for 
presentation in schools, submitted to that or- 
ganization not later than April 25, 1931. All en- 
tries to comply with these conditions :— 


a. The action to be as simple, yet as effective, 
as possible, with stage requirements, including 
costumes, to be such as can be met easily. 


_2. Length of manuscript, including all stage 
directions and explanations, to be not less than 
1,500 words and not to exceed 2,000 words. 


3. The number of characters to be not less 
than five nor more than fifteen. 


4. Each manuscript to be typewritten, on one 
side of the page only, with full name and ad- 
dress at top of first page of text, above title. 
Do not send any letters of explanation nor any 
sheets of paper other than those used for the text. 


5. No MS. will be returned unless a self-ad- 
dressed envelope, with full postage attached, is 
enclosed. 


6. All offerings to be received at the office of 
the Secretary, American Humane Education 
Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass., 
= ‘mead than the close of business, April 25 


7. If, in the opinion of the judges selected, no 
manuscripts received are worthy of the prizes 
offered, no awards will be made. In any event, 
the Society will make cash offers for any manu- 
scripts not winning a prize that may prove avail- 
able for publication. The prize-winning plays 
will be published in leaflet form and sold at cost 
to meet the demand for such literature from 
humane organizations and others in connection 
with the annual Be Kind to Animals Week. 


More friends are needed to endow , 
stalls and new kennels in the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital. Payment 
of thirty-five dollars for a kennel or 
seventy-five dollars for a stall will in- 
sure a suitable marker inscribed with 
donor’s name. Terms of permanent 
endowment of free stalls and kennels 
will be given upon application to the | 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 180 Long- | 
wood Avenue, Boston. 


Our Dumb Animals 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 46 Central Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. Boston office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 
Address all communications to Boston. 


TERMS 


One dollar per year. Postage free to any part of the 


world. 


Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 


All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual = $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Brane 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 

For each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 


giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Animals, 
additional to his own, sent for one year to any persons 
whose addresses are mailed to us. 
Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT A. 
POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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